‘One Stop’ Railroading 
For Intermodal 
in Ohio River Valley 


SP is using a new rail transportation 
concept to penetrate farther into the 
eastern marketplace with single-line in- 
termodal pricing and billing than any 
western railroad has done before. 

“In effect, Southern Pacific and Con- 
rail on Feb. 1 extended their marketing 
regions into parts of each other's railroad 
service territories,” said Joe Neal, vice 
president-sales. 

“Customers shipping piggyback trail- 
ers and containers between Los Angcles 
and the Ohio River Valley previously ne- 
gotiated separate rates and received sepa- 
rate bills from SP and Conrail. Now it is 
Southern Pacific marketing territory all 
the way. We call it ‘one-stop’ rail- 
roading.” Neal said. 

The agreement enables SP to extend its 
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territory into Ohio and Conrail to expand 
its service area to Dallas. The lines inter- 
change rail cars at East St. Louis. 

Among the advantages of this new mar- 
keting program are the reduction of 
customers’ work through elimination of 
the second freight bill, plus the fact that 
they only have to negotiate a rate with one 
rail carrier. 

Eastbound trailers and containers leave 
Los Angeles on SP’s “Ohio Valley Piggy- 
back Express”’ and are delivered the fifth 
morning at Conrail’s Indianapolis. Ind., 
and Columbus, Ohio, intermodal centers. 
From these terminals, shipments are also 
moved to other points in Indiana. Ohio, 
Kentucky and parts of West Virginia and 
Michigan. 

The same fast, consistent service is 
available westbound on the ‘Golden State 
Piggyback Express.” with trailers and 
containers received at Indianapolis and 
Columbus arriving the third evening at 
Los Angeles and the fourth morning in 
the San Francisco Bay Arca. Westbound 


service also includes Tucson and Phoe- 
nix, and other SP intermodal facilities on 
the West Coast. 2 


Reciprocal Switching 
Agreement with BN 


Southern Pacific and Burlington 
Northern have signed a contract, effec- 
tive March 1, to perform reciprocal 
switching between the two railroads. 

Reciprocal switching occurs when two 
railroads switch cars for each other to and 
from industries in the same community. 
This agreement allows both railroads to 
compete for business from shippers 
served by either railroad. Some rail- 
roads have recently canceled or limited 
reciprocal switching, resulting in re- 
duced competition and increased costs to 
shippers. 

A similar contract was signed in Jan- 
uary with Union Pacific System. 
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Carloadings were up almost {3 per- 
i cent in January over the same month a 
year ago, with Auto and Transporta- 
tion Equipment showing a 50.2 per- 
cent increase. 

Intermodal continued to boast large 
increases in both domestic and inter- 
national traffic, with January, 1984, 
showing a 40.5 percent increase over 
the preceding year. 

Cold weather continued to force 
consumers to turn up the thermostat, 
leading to increased demand for heat- 
ing fuels from the Chemicals and Pe- 
troleum category, which showed a 13 
percent increase over the preceding 


Carloadings Up 12.5% in January 


flat due to high interest rates on home 
and commercial loans. t 

There was a big 30.8 percent in- 
crease in the perishable foods compo- 
nent of the Food Products category, 
although overall it declined modestly 
due to mergers of food compantes, 
shipper preference for TOFC and 
fierce truck competition. Congratula- 
tions to the hardworking sales repre- 
sentatives who got this perishable 
business and to PFE’s marketing 
department for the success of their | 
shipper-oriented transportation 
plans. (eal 


{ January. Paper 


Products cate- 
gory. lumber and 
plywood carload- 
ings remained < 


Agricultural, Food Products 13,733 -— 3.2% i 
Autos, Transportation 


and pulp products | System Indicators January — Change/’83'_ + 1 
moved over the | Net Ton Miles (Billions) 6,552 + 14.8% 

! ratlroad in Cartoads 129,075 + 12.5% 
greater volume Intermodal 23.488 +40.5% 1 | 
but in the Forest. | Chemicals, Petroleum 22,914 +13.0% | | 

| Forest Products 23,771 + 2.7% 
t 


8,526 + 50.2% | | 


Prepared by Office of Forecasting 


This unit, nearing campletion, gets new lettering stenciled on its nose by Pe 
and George Sequiera. Machinist Al Feitay is shown welding 


SP’s 
GOoD 
GRIP 


A new locomotive costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 million. 

At the Sacramento Locomotive Works. 
skilled craftsmen provide SP with the 
equivalent of brand-new locomotives, but 
ata cost of only about $720,000 each. 

What's the deal? 

It's calted GRIP—General Repair and 
Improvement Program. At SP, old 
locomotives that arent scrapped. get 
“gripped.” 

The GRIP program’s goal is to rebuild 
locomotives that are as good or better 
than brand-new ones. This year. 48 loco- 
motives are scheduled to get a new lease 
on life through GRIP. The units will be 
completely torn apart and reassembled 
using mostly new parts. in the process, 
modifications will be made to bring these 
15 to [8 year old units up-to-date and as 
fuel-efficient as new ones coming off the 
assembly lines. 

In fact. some people will argue that 
SP’s rebuilt units are better than brand 
new. Perhaps the best measurement of the 
fine craftsmanship and quality that goes 
into a GRIP locomotive is its improved 
availability record. On the average. 
gripped locomotives are available for use 
in service 92 percent of the time. 

It takes 48 days lo get “gripped” 
—from the day the unit enters the strip- 
ping shed at SLW to the day the freshly 
painted locomotive goes out the front 
door ready to re-enter SP’s pool of motive 
power, Most of that time is spent in the 
Erecting Shop. a cavernous facility 
where at any one time four units are in 
various stages of reassembly, 

After the unit is completely disassem- 
bled. cleaned and stripped, the rebuild 
process begins. 

Grade-A, fuel-efficient diesel engines, 
also rebuilt at SLW. are installed. All units 
are not only reconditioned to new status. 
they are also updated with the latest mod- 
ifications in engine efficiency. electrical 
modifications, safety equipment and 
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It takes 48 days and $720,000 to 
completely rebuild a locomotive. 
In return, SP gets another 18 to 
20 years of reliable service. 


Welder Jue Waison works on the inside of the 
locomotive cab. 


crew comfort features 

“Dash-2” electrical cabincts—also as- 
sembled at SLW—upgrade the electrical 
system to the equivalent of the newer 
SD45-2 units in SP’s fleet. Among the 
state-of-the-art features it includes are 
two-speed dynamic braking and low-idle 
settings for fuel economy. These fea- 
tures, along with the fuel-efficient rebuilt 
engine that is installed. improve the 
gripped locomotives fuel consumption by 
approximately 2.8 percent. 

The rebuilt locomotive cab is modified 
to meet the AAR's “Clean Cab” guide- 
lines which call for reducing sharp- 
cornered objects. Impact resistant FRA 
approved safety glazing is also added. 

Even the new polyurethane paint that 
goes on the locomotive is designed to 
keep the unit looking sharp over a longer 
period of time. This new paint is expected 
1o wear better and last longer. Soon, loce- 
motives undergoing GRIP will be sand- 
biasted and painted at the new $1.6 mil- 
lion Grit Blast Facility that is being 
completed adjacent to the shops. 

Welders, painters, carpenters, electri- 
cians, machinists, pipefitters and boiler- 
makers are among the crafts involved in 
rebuilding the locomotives. Altogether it 
takes about 5.800 man-hours to complete 
the job. More than 2,000 feet of electrical 
cable and 20,000 fect of wire are installed 
in each unit. About 50 different sizes and 
types of screws and 33 different s 
nuts and bolts are needed in reassem- 
bling the locomotive. 


Machinist Egon Spreiss resurfaces the power assembly arca on an EMD engine. 


izes of 


Boilermaker Agustin Castro checks bol 
before hatch cover is added. In the foreground 
are fans for the dynamic brakes. 


Sheemmetal Worker Ferd Dahis signals to the 
crane operator ay the air intake assembly is 
lowered into the locomotive. 


Locomotives spend most of their time in the Erecting Shop where the stripped units are completely rebuilt. 


Pipefitter Joe Raymond Valenzucta, Jr. assem 
bles the air-brake lines. 


The money. man-hours, and new parts 
are a good investment. A gripped unit 
is expected to see another 18 to 20 years 
of service. 

GRIP has extended the life of hundreds 
of locomotives since the program began 
in the late 1960s. SLW is the only SP facil- 
ity that does these thorough rebuilds, and 
its work is considered among the best in 
the railroad industry. 

The 48 locomotives that are going 
through the program this year are all SD- 
45s, Each week a new one rolls out of 


Electrician Jose Lencina wires the control 
stand in the locomotive’s cab. 


SLW and is released into service. In early 
April, unit #7500 —the 100th locomotive 
in this current production serics of 
$D45s—will be completed. 

GRIP is one of the important mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation programs at SP 
designed to supply the reliable and eco- 
nomical motive power needed to handle 
our customers” traffic. It is a cost- 
effective alternative to retiring or re- 
placing units and one important way SP 
strives to be the best service-oriented rail- 
road around. ia 
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Ombudsman Harvey Moles relishes dealing 
with “the unusual and mavhe the impos- 


sible” situations in his nes position. 


Because of the emplovee meetings, a 35-year rail veteran is 


Turning Onto a New Track 


Harvey Moles is taking on a job that’s 
as new for the railroad as it is for him. 
Working out of the Industrial Relations 
Department at San Francisco, he’s hand- 
ling problems for railroad employees 
with complaints related to their work. 

Moles—SP*s “Ombudsman” —is in 
his new position because SP listens. At 
last September's employee mectings held 
around the system, some people raised ts- 
sues that had not been resolved through 
normal procedures. Employees ex- 
pressed their frustration about not being 
able to successfully receive answers to 
their complaints. So SP created the Om- 
budsman: a position within the com- 
pany that would handle these special 
situations. 

Although Moles describes his arca of 
responsibility as “the unusual and maybe 
even the impossible,” he stresses the im- 
portance of first trying to resolve a prob- 
lem locally. 

“Talk with your supervisor or depart- 
ment head.” he emphasizes. “They have 
the responsibility and authority to handle 


What's An Ombudsman? 


On a governmental level, an om- 
budsman is a nonpartisan public offi- 
cial who may be contacted informally. 
He uses persuasion and publicity to 
rectify complaints about adminis- 
tration of official policies. 

The ombudsman concept, which 
originated in Sweden in 1809, has 
spread most rapidly in the 20th cen- 
tury. Finland, Denmark, New Zea- 
land, Norway and Britain have estab- 
lished ombudsmen in their countries. 

In the U.S., Hawaii became the first 
state in 1967 to create the office of 
ombudsman. Cities, counties, univer- 
sities and corporations are following suit. 

As government and business be- 
comes more complex, the services of 
ombudsmen are making ordinary peo- 
ple's voices heard when they have 
legitimate complaints. 


the situation and should be able to resolve 
it fairly. If this fails, and you’ve exhaus- 
ted all options, then contact me.”* 


Certain areas, however, are strictly off 


limits for the Ombudsman. Moles cannot 
handle any situation that concerns formal 
grievances or equal employment oppor- 
tunity claims. Established procedures are 
already in place to deal with these 
matters. 

Moles was selected SP’s first Ombuds- 
man because of his years of union and 
railroad experience. He has been with the 
company for 35 years, starting as a bag- 
gage and mail handler at the Los Angcles 
Union Passenger Terminal. He is a 
former assistant to the general chairman 
for BRAC and a focal chairman at Los 
Angeles. For the last seven years, he’s 
been a labor relations officer in the Indus- 
trial Relations Department. 

“Harvey Moles is here to deal confi- 
dentiaHly and fairly with situations that 
need special attention,” says Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer Denman 
McNear. “He has an important and diffi- 
cult responsibility—and one that 1 com- 
pletely support.” 

McNear stressed that employees may 
call for assistance of the SP Ombudsman 
without fear of criticism by supervis 
or others within the company. * 
whole idea of creating this position is to 
make sure that our company gives all its 
employees the opportunity to voice their 
complaints,” he said. ‘“‘Nobody will hold 
any SP employee to blame for seeking to 
dispose of issues.” 

Moles is looking forward to the chal- 
lenges of his new position. ‘Our basic 
problem is that we're so big,” he says. 
“Sometimes fairness and logic get lost in 
the system that we originally sct up to 
promote those very things. My new fob is 
to promote company policy, that is, to 
settle problems, make improvements 
quickly and get people to listen.  antici- 
pate success. Anyone who knows me— 
and hundreds of people do around the 
system—will tell you that F don’t fight a 
losing battle.” 

Moles can be reached by calling Ext. 
261! in San Francisco. te 


“What's the difference between selling 
and negotiating?” Pete Petersen asks 25 
members of the marketing and sales 
force. Petersen is the railroad's new 
general manager for sales training and 
communication. 

Only one person bites. The rest main- 
tain a cagey silence. After all, it’s only 
Day One of the group’s five-day sales 
training seminar at San Francisco. Who 
knew what the rules really were? 

The rules are changing for America’s 
railroads. Their commercial represen- 
tatives are fecling the changes first. Due 
to deregulation, the commercial side of 
SPTCo has been transformed and is now 
determining the railroad’s destiny. 

The Marketing and Sales organization, 
as now constituted, is in good shape. In 
San Francisco and Houston, product 
management groups support the sales 
force with quick competitive prices. Dis- 
trict sales offices have responsibility for 
selling rait service and the key people 
in those offices are the sales rep- 
resentatives. 

The railroad’s flexible. creative and 
competitive sales people are using new 
authority to forge agreements tailored to 
cach individual shipper’s needs. “‘Our 
sales representatives have authority, crea- 
tive license and freedom to be aggres- 
sive,” says Petersen. ‘‘We know that’s 
what shippers want.” 

To return to the classroom, “There’s 
no difference between selling and nego- 
tiating,"* Petersen declares. According to 
his definition, the pre-deregulation sales 
force was scarcely able to be a sales force 
at all. With freedom only to offer cost- 
plus prices no different from those of the 
competition, what would the point of ne- 
gotiating have been? 

“Deregulation took the handeuffs off 
railroad sales forces,” says Joc Neal, vice 
president-sales. 

“Our top sales management is spend- 
ing 75 percent of the time in the field, 
experiencing real world problems with 
industries, markets and individuals. 
We're observing what sales people sec, 
feel, hear and have to react to. Our goal is 
to remove any remaining, unnec ry 
barriers between sales representatives 
and successful selling. 

“Is exciting to help people take hold 
of historic opportunities. We alrcady 
have the best railroad sales force in the 
country, and when you think about it, that 


Selling 
VS; 


Negotiating 


An ambitious training program 
sharpens our sales representatives’ 
ability to capture business amid 
keen competition. 


means the best railroad sales force in 
American history. 

“But we still have room for im- 
provement, and that’s why the Sales De- 
partment is beginning the most ambitious 
training program we’ ve ever had.’ 

Every member of the sales and product 
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Management team below the assistant 
vice president level is attending a five-day 
seminar at San Francisco in the first seg- 
ment of this training. The firs! ion be- 
gan last December; the last will be in 
April. When this series is completed, the 
assistant vice presidents will come in fora 
shorter session, and next summer, proba- 
bly in another city, the same groups will 
reassemble for more training. 

Petersen was hired in July 1983. His 
current job is the first salaried position 
he’s had since the Marine Corps. All his 
other work experience has been 100- 
percent-commission sales. He’s never 
sold transportation, but he says, “Sales is 
all the same. You ask for business, handle 
objections, probe for information and 
then close.” 

The content of the seminars evolved 
from Petersen’s talking informally, at- 
tending meetings and making sales calls 
with sales reps during more than three 
months of systemwide travels. “I’m a 


Learning how to bring in the business doesn't have to be boring. Pete Petersen (standing), general 
manager for sales training and communication, takes a break with (left to right, seated) Gloria 
Burns, Sacramento sales representative; daime Ahumada. El Paso export manager; and Jim Jensen, 


Toronto, Canada district sales manager. 


good listener,” he says, “and 1 hope 
that the classes will answer peaple’s 
questions.” 

Before this series began, he already 
knew about half of the sales representa- 
tives, and when it’s over, he’t] have met 
everyone. “One important part of my job 
is to help top sales management be more 
responsive to the expressed needs of our 
people.” he says, **My knowing everyone 
will be a big help to us.” 

At the seminars. the message is 
change, adapt, don’t be held back by the 
past. Petersen says to the sales represen- 
latives: “Hf you have any problem, solve 
it. If you need a decision, make it. H you 
niake an error once or twice, all right. If 
you keep making errors, that’s another 
thing. Be creative. You're special. You're 
sales people.” 

As a specific example, he says, “It’s 
not acceptable for a railcar sales rep to say 
‘T'li have someone call you’ if a customer 
expre interest in intermodal. Sure, 
we have separate intermodal and railcar 
sales forces and no one wants to step on 
anyone else's toes. But our sales repre- 
semlatives must represent the railroad, 
not just one side of the operation. H we 
say ‘VIL have someone call, a trucker will 
be backing up to the customer's loading 
dock that afternoon,” 

Classes hear speakers on contracts, the 
anti-trust situation, intermodal opportu- 
nities and deregulation. Jack Edwards, 
senior vice president marketing and 
sales, Joe Neal. and representatives of 
each product management group usually 
make presentations. Questions are ai- 
ways welcome; no one just sits and lis- 
tens. Frequently Petersen refers a youn- 
ger sales representative’s question to the 
veterans in the group. 

Several times, the classes break dawn 
into small groups and competitively de- 
velop contracts with imaginary shippers 
using real SP documents. The winning 
group gets a prize, 

Petersen reviews sales techniques with 
the classes, drawing on his experiences in 
the boom-or-bust world of 100-percent 
commission sales. He frequently enlivens 
the group with jokes, stories and re- 
vealing personal comments. H these 
weren't artfully ttmed to wake people up 
or break up an overly serious mood. 
you'd almost think he was having fun. 

But the basic message of sales training 
is serious, Even though deregulation has 
changed the rules of the game, the sales 
representatives must understand the plays 
being called. And sales training enables 
them to play their positions on a winning 
team, } 


Dispatching All the Trains 


Jaws. Viper Tongue. The Iron Duke. 
Just Plain God. These are noms de guerre 
of brilltant former train dispatchers 
whose legendary sneers and snarls har- 
ried trains and crews over the SP. Their 
heirs, ina very different world, still staff 
what's been called ‘the nerve center of 
the railroad." 

If these dispatchers had sour tempers, 
as their nicknames imply, it may have 
been because of their heavy respon- 
sibilitics: the safe, efficient movement of 
trains without hazard to life and property. 
“Dispatching wasn't easy long ago, when 
there were no radios. and steam engines 
were stopping all over the place to take on 
water and oil," recalls one old head. 

The work still calls for three important 


personal abilities: to remain calm, to 
make decisions and to concentrate. Every 
decision a dispatcher makes involves 20 
to 30 factors, and a dispatcher makes 30 
decisions an hour, each one depending on 
information from about [00 sources of 
varying reliability, it’s been said. 

In the last 30 years, train dispatching 
technology has gone through four gener- 
ations from the telegraph to the telephone 
to the train radio to CTC (centralized traf- 
fie control) and advanced computer- 
ed CTC. Telegraph, telephone and 
train radio provided increasingly conve- 
nient communication between dis- 
patchers and train crews, but CTC is 
something else altogether, 

CTC allows dispatchers to control sig- 


about 12 hot trains before midnight. Top priority westbound freights cross his district, Tucson to 


Yona, in four hours 15 minutes. 


Tucson office, where he'll handle 
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nals and to monitor train movements elec- 
tronically via microwave. It even permits 
them to throw switches hundreds of miles 
away with the flick of a wrist. Advanced 
CTC, as seen on the San Antonio Di- 
vision, takes routine matters like closing 
a switch after a meet out of the dis 
patchers’ hands, freeing them to concen- 
trate on planning train movements. 

There are train dispatch offices at Bu- 
gene, Roseville, Los Angeles. Tucson. 
Houston, San Antonio, Lafayette, Pine 
Bluff and Kansas City. Systemwide, 
working dispatchers number about 215. 

Train dispatch offices are run by chief 
train dispatchers, supposedly on coffee, 
cigarettes and profanity. Chicfs super- 
vise the assistant chiefs and the train 
dispatchers. 

Dave Sorensen, chief train dispatcher 
at Eugene, quit smoking a month ago, and 
presently relies more than he usually docs 
on profanity and coffee. He administers 
division and company policy: complies 
with agreement, state and federal regu- 
lations; works with MofW managers to 
give maintenance forces on-track time 
(windows) for repairs and improvements: 
and estimates power and tonnage re- 
quirements, helping to conserve fuel by 
shrewdly balancing the two and using his 
wide knowledge of track/train dynamics. 
In the event of an emergency. he orders 
equipment, notifies concerned parties 
and re-routes traffic. In a crisis, he goes 
ona 24-hour shift. 

Assistant chicf train dispatchers sched- 
ule distribution of locomotives (power) 
and determine manpower needs for 
trains. They also work with terminal 
superintendents to decide which railcars 
will be assigned to outbound trains. 

Train dispatchers at Roseville work 
with more miles of track than any others 
on the system. Jim Forristall, as the Og- 
den as ant chief, handles the 542 miles 
of track from Sparks east to Oxden, in- 
cluding track between Alazon, Nev.. and 
Weso (the word is a combination of West- 
ern and Southern; it’s merely a station 
where the old Western Pacific and SP in- 
tersect). The two railroads have a“ paired 
track agreement” between the two Ne- 
vada points. Eastbound trains go over the 
old WP, westbound over SP. 

The foreign (non-SP) portion of the 
paired track is “dark territory’ to For- 
ristall, meaning that he has no automatic 
electronic way of knowing the exact 
locations of trains. This makes it hard 


San Antonio Superintendent Art Henson 


a former dispatcher. He brit 
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es in operating crews to 


observe dispatching and sends the dispatchers out on line. Taking a look at San Antonio's computer: 
assisted centralized traffic control console while Train Dispatcher David Bernstein (seated) works 
are: (left to right) John Reininger, asst. manager dispatching operations; Eric Anderson, conductor: 
Robert Parkhurst, locomotive engineer and BLE local chairman, and Henson. 


Los Angeles Train Dispatcher Mary Glass 
works at one of the busiest offices on the svs- 
tem, dispaiching trains from West Colton to 
Venta. 


to plan crews and power. “You have 
to really make an effort to communicate 
and to have efficient terminal manage- 
ment when you work with dispatchers on 
other railroads.” he says. 

Train dispatchers. usually the juniors 
in the operation, are responsible for 
movement of trains in their districts. all 
the while bearing in mind that as many 
as 25 trains or more are coming in both 
directions, 

Meets are the encounter of trains of 
varying priorities, going in the same or 
opposite directions on our single track 
railroad. In an ideal mect. called a slider, 
the low priority train heads in to a siding 
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At Roseville, Ogden Assistant Chicf dim 
Forristall works with paired track and the 
Great Sait Lake causeway, two challenges to 
any dispatcher. 


and, without stopping, comes out when 
the hot train has passed. The more sliders 
dispatchers schedule, the better. 

in CTC territory, train dispatchers 
monitor and control train movements 
clectronically, but in train order territory, 
their orders telling trains how, when and 
where to move are still written on paper 
and delivered to trains by hand. Younger 
dispatchers prefer CTC territory because 
they're most familiar with it (since so Iit- 
tle train order territory remains), and 
even the old heads would agree CTC is by 
far the more efficient system. 

Gary Greenhaw works off the guaran- 
teed extra board at Eugene, sometimes as 
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a train dispatcher, sometimes as an assis- 
tant chief. Like many younger dis- 
patchers, he was trained by the late Dave 
“Dead Horse” McClintock, who helped 
standardize dispatcher training in the 
1970s 

“Business is really up. We're secing 
more tonnage than ve seen in four or 
five years.”* says Greenhaw. “It’s a chal- 
lenge to keep power and cabs balanced 
and to distribute railcars to shippers.” As 
a McClintock traince, he’s prepared to 
handle the challenge, says Dave Soren- 
sen, his chief. 

At Kansas City, Bit! Minnick handles 
both assistant chief and train disptaching 
on the second shift. He works with trains 
as far apart as Tucumcari, N.M. and St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Photo: Rasanne Olson 


Train Dispatcher Gary Greenhaw {seated) 
works off the guaranteed eatra board ut 
Eugene, where he has carned the confidence of 
Chief Train Dispatcher Dave Sorensen. 


Photo: Jim Johnso: 


At Kansas City, Bill Minnick enjoys dis- 
patching because it’s like checkers ar chess. 
“You have to plan ahead ta move trains over the 
road efficiently.” he says. 
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ays, “Tye always liked dispatch- 
ing. It's like checkers or chess; you have 
to think ahead to move the trains over the 
road efficiently and quickly.” 

Minnick says that dispatchers have 
changed over the years (he began his ca- 
reer in 1954), although they still have a 
reputation for being * gripey.” 

“J come across few slam, bang and 
kick the waste basket dispatchers these 
days,” he says. According to Minnick, 
dispatchers became a calmer breed when 
train radios came into use. 

Are today’s train dispatchers mis- 
erable, vicious, power-mad and not even 
very good looking in spite of the tech- 
nology now al their finger tips? This ac- 
cusation has been made: how reasonable 
is it? 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, But 
if dispatchers are bad-tempered, says 
Dick Buike, asst. superintendent in the 
Operations Planning and Control Office 
at San Francisco, it’s because of trains. 

According to Buike, trains are contrary 
beasts, yet gregarious with one another. 
Trains like to rush to the same siding, no 
matter their priority, power, weight, or 
the convenience of their crews. All are 
alike in this, whether pigs, passengers or 
freights. Dispatchers prevent these 
friendly trains from socializing at the 
same siding, and Buike speculates that 
years of train party pooping may be what 
soured Jaws, Viper Tongue, the Iron 
Duke, and Just Plain God. 

But his speculations don’t last long. 
Dispaichers have always been—and still 
are—characterized by a great, irreverent 
sense of humor, Buike says, not a bad 
temper. A former dispatcher, he believes 
the panache of the dispatcher comes from 
nowing what's really going on. 

Dispatcher monikers and the accom- 
panying folklore reflect the creativity of 
younger dispatchers who admired the old 
heads and of operating crews who should 
have and probably did. Operating crews 
want their trains to roll on, but they 
know—or should—that their dispatcher 
is thinking about all the trains. 

Viper Tongue ct al were just doing a 
tough job, playing their assigned roles in 
a game where everyone understood the 
rules. 

And the game goes on. If trains and 
their crews are still just pawns in the game 
of even soft-spoken dispatcher Bill Min- 
nick, why that’s the way the game is 
played. For safe and efficient train oper- 
ation, the rules nist be followed and 
those rules empower dispatchers with 
great responsibility and discretion. [7 


Community Leader 
Named to Human 
Rights Commission 


San Francisco Mayor Dianne Feinstein 
recently appointed Nicerita Revelo to the 
city’s Human Rights Commission. 

Revelo is an investigator in Rate Ac- 
counting’s Overcharge Claims Bureau in 
San Francisco, She will celebrate 20 
years of service with the company this 
year. 

The 15-member Human Rights Com- 
mission Revelo has been named to assures 
equal opportunity for San Franciscans. 
She joins representatives from the gen- 
eral public, employers, labor organiza- 
tions and religious, racial and ethnic 
groups. The commission sccks to end 
discrimination and reduce inequalities 
throughout the city. 

Revelo, a native of the Philippines, will 
be an important voice for the Filipino 
community in San Francisco which, ac- 
cording to the 1980 census, numbers 
38.000. 

After her arrival in the U.S. in 1949, 
Revelo devoted most of her time to raising 
a family. As her six children reached 
school age, she returned to work and 
began to participate in community 
activities. 

In 1965 she founded the Ladies and 
Knights of Rizal—a well-known and re- 


Nicerita Revelo takes on new responsibilities 
with her recent appointment to San Francisco's 
Human Rights Commission. 


spected Filipino-American organization. 

While president of the Filtpino- 
American Council of San Francisco, she 
organized the first city parade for 
Filipino-American Friendship Day. In 
1975 she was appointed to San Fran- 
cisco’s Commission on Status of Women. 
She is president-elect of the Fitipino- 
American Women’s Political Action 
League. 

Because of her involvement with the 
Filipino community, her activities— 
especially around clection time—blend 
her many projects and affiliations with 
politics. “But it is the interest in my 
community that always comes first,” she 
emphasizes. 

Work, meetings and family— includ- 
ing six grandchildren—leave Revelo with 
littie spare time, but she wouldn't have it 
any other way. 

“Thelieve it is very important to take an 
active part in the community. I always en- 
courage others to get involved.” she says. 

“Eve been very fortunate. My husband 
and family have been very supportive, 
and so has Southern Pacific.” Le 


Achievement in Film 


Ken Williams and Rodney Williams 
(no relation) are SP locomotive enginecrs 
in Texas and award winning amateur film 
makers. 

Last fall, their 11-minute film about the 
dangers of children playing near rail- 
road tracks won the ‘‘Qube Award” for 
outstanding achievement in the produc- 
tion of a civic and community relations 
program. 

The program was shown on cable tele- 
vision in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area and 
was also made available to public schools 
in Dallas. 

The project took only six weeks to 
complete and was made possible by 
Warner Amex Qube Cable of Dallas, 
which provided the training and audio- 
visual equipment. 

Featured in the film were Ken’s son, as 
well as some SP people at Dallas— 
Terminal Superintendent Terry Ryan, 
Asst. Trainmaster R.D. Hobbs and Asst. 
Special Agent J. L. Holcomb. 

The Willhiamses plan to collaborate on 
another film project, this time featuring 
Operation Lifesaver, the railroad cross- 
ing safety program. OG 


Kerstin Magary views the Bay Area from a perspective not often enjoyed by the average tourist, 


Specializing in Travel and Transportation 


Six years before she began her railroad 
career, Kerstin Magary spent 16 months 
in Africa with her husband and business 
partner, Alan, researching and writing 
East Africa: A Travel Guide. The 714- 
page report tells everything a traveler 
might necd to know about this distant part 
of the world. 

Although still writing, the two no 
longer roam so far from home. She has 
worked in both the Marketing and Sales 
and the Operating Departments since 
receiving a master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration from Stanford in 
1978. Her current position is senior ser- 
vice manager in service and operations 
planning. 

Magary feels that her writing and ratl- 
road interests are quite compatible. ‘I 
like to learn about situations and explain 
them to other people. When we wrote 
about East Africa, we learned a lot about 
five countries—history, culture, politics, 
attractions, wild life and languages—in 
order to provide a quality product: a nice 
vacation or Safari, which is Swahili for 
trip. In my railroad work, I translate our 
Operating Department's extensive capa- 
bilities into a marketable product: effi- 
cient transportation.” 

Since deregulation, railroaders are 
entering a whole new world, just as the 
Magarys did in East Africa. Railroaders, 
says Magary, are talking the language of 
customers and thinking about trans- 


portation services instead of running 
trains. 

With pride. Magary points to SP’s suc- 
cess im this language-learning effort. 
““We have the best measurement systems 
in the industry to describe our service. 
Our dock-to-dock service system relates 
to shipper needs. Shippers want to know 
when the consignment will be at their 
loading dock. 

“Dock-to-dock is like the difference 
between airport-to-airport and house-to- 
house measurements of travel time for air 
travelers, What you really want to know 
is when you'll be home, not when you’ 
start waiting for your luggage to come 
down the chute at the airport.” 

Airports prey upon Magary’s mind, 
since she spends so much time traveling 
for the company. "I've been on every 
Division on the system,”’ she says. “You 
have to like travel if you work for the 
railroad.” 

Obviously, she enjoys the traveling. 
That's another way in which her railroad 
work is compatible with her career as an 
author of travel guides. 

At present, the Magarys are working 
(Alan full time) on their third guide book 
of a Harper & Row series on California, 
this one on San Francisco and the Bay 
Area. Already in print and doing well are 
Across the Golden Gate and South of San 
Francisco. [a 
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Best Safety Records For 1983 Announced 


SP employees did a good job in pre- 
venting accidents in 1983 according to 
Orville Pilcher, asst. to vice president— 
safety. 

While it was not our best year on 
record, “employees put forth a conscien- 
tious effort, and in some locations, 
achieved an excellent safety perfor- 
mance.” Pilcher says. 

The Tucson Division scored highest 
within the Operating Department, mov- 
ing up from its fourth place ranking in 
1982. The Oregon Division was a close 
second and the San Antonio Division 
placed third. San Antonio and Oregon 
were among the top three in safety in 
1982. 

The Kansas City Region finished ftrst 
among the Maintenance of Way’s nine re- 
gions. The Overland Region and South- 
em California Region were second and 
third. 

Among Maintenance of Way's System 
Shops, four facilities completed the year 
without any lost-days or lost-work-day 
cases. Their fine performances require 
them to share the #1 spot. Three of the 
facilities are located in Houston: the Rail 
Welding Plant, Wood Preserving Works 
and System Signal Shop; the fourth is the 
System Signal Shop at Sacramento, 

For the MofW’s Area Engineers, four 
areas shared first place: Western, Soudh- 
ern California, Lafayette and Pine Bluff. 
Southern California, rated tenth in 1982. 
showed the most dramatic improvement. 
but Western and Lafayette (ranked eighth 
and ninth respectively in (982) deserve 
commendation, as well. 

Among the Mechanical Department's 
Shops, the Locomotive Running Repair 
Facility at Eugene moved from ninth to 


first place this year. Houston’s Loco- 
motive Running Repair facility came in 
second: RAMAC at Roseville was third. 

Systemwide, reportable incidents were 
down 250 from the previous year’s total 
of 4,662. 

“We're hoping to see more im- 
provement this year,” Pilcher adds. 
“There's no resting or letting up with 
safety. And now, with business beginning 
to increase, we need to remind ourselves 
that safety vast come first—both on and 
off the job,” (ia 


1 
Way To Go 


When it comes to safety, zero is 
i the best score to get. It’s quite an 
achievement and in 1983 there were 
f2 groups or facilities around the 7 
system which did not have any fost 
; days or lost day cases—for the sec- 
ond or third year in a row. Congra- | 
tulations to these safety-conscious 


people. 


* Rail Welding Piant-Houston 

° Wood Preserving Works— 
Houston” ! 
¢ System Signal Shop—Houston H 
* MofW's Western Area 

© MofW’s Southern California Area 
! © MofW’s Lafayette Area { 
* Locomotive Running Repair 
Facility-Eugene 

® Heavy Car Shop—Englewood* 

¢ Heavy Car Shop-Pine Bluff* * 

© P&M Dept.—Roseville** ! 
| @ P&M Dept.— Eugene 
| © P&M Dept.—Ogden 


“Second consecutive vear 
i **Third consecutive vear 


for their annual blood drive. Red Cro. 


drives in their locations. 


Your Communities’ Lifeline Blood banks rely exclusively on volunteer donors to | 
assure a safe supply of blood in the hospitals they serve. At Tucson, SP employees turned out i 
y Nurse Rosalie Crawford checks on Dick Brandi, j 
asst. to superintendent, and Clerk Mary Alice Barron—just two of the many generous SP 
people who donated a pint of life-giving blood. Employees are encouraged to support blood 
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Five-vear-old Jon Paul Joyner shares the 
breakfast table with television entertainer 
Danny Thomas, 


Danny Thomas Dines with 
Cotton Belt Carman’s Son 


Jon Paul, the five-year-old son of Cot- 
ton Beit Carman Jimmy Joyner in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, was diagnosed in 1982 as 
having acute lymphocctic leukemia. 

In December, the youngster who regu- 
larly receives medical treatment at St. 
Jude's Hospital in Memphis, Tenn. 
shared the breakfast table as a guest of 
television entertainer Danny Thomas— 
one of St. Jude’s ardent supporters and its 
most popular fund raiser. 

It was one of the special moments for 
the Joyners whose son’s illness has 
brought out the generosity of people in 
their community —including other Cot- 
ton Belt employees. Co-workers have do- 
nated blood, helped with daily chores and 
dug into their pockets to lend additional 
financial support. 

Because of extensive medical research 
of acute lymphocetic leukemia, Jon 
Paul’s chances for a full, active life are 
good. There is a 50-50 chance his cancer 
can be cured. (3 


Bulletin Board 


Mary Newman, sales representative at 
Milwaukee. has been elected to a two- 
term on the Milwaukee Traffic Club’s 
Board of Directors. 

K. N, Porier, regional tax commis- 
sioner at Houston, has been appointed to 
the Louisiana House of Representatives 
Subcomittee on Assessments. 

Tom Kelley, district sales manager 
at Chicago, has been elected to the 
Board of Governors of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, 

Merle Kelly, area sales manager at 
Houston. was selected Business Associ- 
ate of the Year by the Women’s Trans- 
portation Club of Houston. 


ACCOUNTING: At Houston: J. Gibson te asst, inter- 
nal auditor 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: At San Francisco: W, P. 
Cornish to supervisor of agreements: M. A. Givan to 
labor relations officer; J. R. Micek to manager training 
and development; HL. Moles 10 ombudsman; P. G. Sears 
to manager of employment: R. M. Winkenbach to labor 
relations specialist. 

LAW: At San Francisco: R. L. Gunn to general tax 
commissioner: ¥. R. Russell to special assistant- 
rehabilitation; at Colton: J. L. Hill to asst. district claims 
agent; a Imo: Ms. B. K. Stoneburner 10 asst. district 
claims agent. 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES: At San Francisco. 
<. E. Ahern 10 systems supervisor subsidiary system 
R. W. Aron to manager, TOPS-TCC applications devetup- 
manger freight equipment sys- 
0 asst. manager expenditure and 
Bakkenta to asst. manager network 
control: Ms, S. 8, Beasley to supervisor computer control: 
J.D, Bell 10 asst. manager data entry and scheduling; 
« L. Helles 10 supervisor data entry; C. E. Berry 10 sys- 
tenis supervisor version control and integration; G. A. 
Borrelli to manager, conimericat applications develup- 
ment; Ms. F. M, Brown to supervisor, office systems; R. B. 
Carlson to asst. vice president: J. G. Clendenen to asst. 
manager TCC applications and design: 8. H. Freeman to 
asst, manager demurrage and freight control rules and in 
structions, |. E. Fruin te asst, manayer station services; 
I.E. Glew to manager to network and file control; J.D. 
Hare to asst. manager security and planning: S. W. Mow- 
ell to supervisar data center operations; Mrs. C. M. 
James, to systems supervisor billing applications imple- 
menation; D. H. Johnson to manager, process control s 
tems and technical planning: Mrs. N. M. Johnson to man- 
ager, land subsidiary systems: BE. Jones? 10 superviser 
network control: R. E. Jones to supervisor data center 
operations; L.. B. Jotten to asst, manager TOPS!TCC sys- 
tems control software; Mrs. J. M. Kennedy to asst, man- 
ager revenue and marketing-sales systems; B, G. Kimball 
10 assistant to vice president, B.C. Koenig to a: 
ager implementation and data integrity; Mrs. G. A. Lamb 
to supervisor office systems: C. B. Lee to manager. ana- 
Istie services: M. R. Longton co systems supervisor spe 
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cial projects: L. D, Meyer to systems supervisor TCC de- 
sign: W. J. Mitchell to asst, manager subsidiary systems: 
D. B. Monahan to asst. manager computer operations; 
J.P, O'Connell to asst. manager TOPS applications and 
version control; E. G. Pattillo to asst. vice president; Mrs. 
I. B. Pelton ro systems supervisor TCC design; D. Re 
Pilson 10 systems supervisor technical services; Mts, J.K. 
Quirk 10 asst, manager TOPS application and design; W. 
Quith 10 asst, manager systems programming and plan- 
ning; G. Ramirez to systems supervisor, movement appli- 
cations implemeniation: L.. V. Reppeteau to supervisor 
network control-communications: Y. A. Schweich to man- 
ager, office systems and end-user support: M. K. Sewar to 
systems supervisor, data exchange; W. J. Stephenson 10 
svstems supervisor, TOPS design, R. R. Thompson to 
manager field services; R. J. Lielinski to supervisor data 
center operations: W. J. Gigmant to manager, data center 
opertions; at Burlingame: J. M. Hocker ro manager- 
trucking subsidiary systems. 

MARKETING AND SALES: Al San Francisco: B. P. 
Bair to general manager intermodal sales (west); W. C. 
Brestin 10 asst, manager equipment planning: K. C. 
Bruce to service manager; A. H. Bryant to general man- 
ager service operations planning; D. B. Crampton to ser- 
vice manager; Ms. D. Criner to contract analyst; M. L. 
Dean to group manager food products; C. W. Douglas to 
manager sales administration; Ms. A.M Drisehler to 
group leader marketing projects; W. L. Ferguson to man- 
ager reports and system development; Ms. V, 8. Henry fo 
asst. manager equipment planning: T. J. Hurley to group 
manager metals and ores: W. HL. Justus fo senior manager 
operating systems; D. C. King to manager operations re- 
search: A. MN, Lindstrom to asst. manager equipment 
planning: Ms. K. EB. Magary 10 senior service manager: 
W.IL Matzen fo group manager consumer and FAK: 1. B. 
Osorio to asst, manager service planning: P.L. Phill 
asst. manager operating systems; Rt. J. Piwanka to service 
manager: Ms, L. M. Rafferty to analyst; R. A. Sakagar 17 
asst, manager equipment planning; R. L, Tierney to man- 
ager equipment planning equipped boxcars; H.C, Wong 
Io manager equipment planning open equipment; €. Ry 
Wright WI ro manager equipment planning boxcars: 
M. W. Zuercher to manager equipment planning butk 
services, 

Pacific Central Sates Territory: At Fresno: 4. C. Davis 
te district sales manager 

Pacific Northwest Sales Territory: M Seattle: N. J. 
Tupper to district sales manager 


Spotted for the Last Time In January, Western Division trainmen turned a surplus 
tank car over to the Oakland Fire Services Dept.s training facility. SP donated the car as 
well as a variety of valves and domes. Now permanently spotted on a two-car length of track 
within sight of the main line, the tank car joins a much-burned cinder block building and an 
endless parade of sacrificial vehicles. For practice, fire fighters set fire to the building and 


the vehicles, but the tank car will be outfitted two simulate hazardous materials leaks 


Services. Representing SP were John Bell (center), terminal superintendent at Oakland, 


t 
i 
i 
i 
“We'll take good care of the tank car,” says Lt, Dave Detlefsen (left) of Oakland Fire | 
and Bob Andre, hazardous materials control superintendent at San Francis | 
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Pacific Southwest Sates Territory: At Lox Angeles: 
R. C. Bruce fo manager customer service bureau 

MAINTENANCE: At San Francisco: C. L. House ro 
manager of budgets-MofW. 

PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS: At Brisbane: T. R. Ash- 
ton to general manager, marketing and sales: R. We 
Burker 10 general manager protective services 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: P. J. Baffert so 
vice president truckload: A. F. Connors to vice president 
administration; W. O. Hillebrand to asst, vice president 
administration; J. V. Roberts to vice president IMS. 

PURCHASES AND MATERIALS: At San Francisco: 
W.T. Gravelle to iraffic manager 
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Biaggini, chairman; R. 
file clerk-Labor Relations; D. 
clerks: Wo IL, Moore, manager-Sates. Administration: 
M. J. Schwarz, assistant engineer; F. B. Torley, senior 
accounting manager; P. Woodward, senior bookkeeper 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: HL 

D. Brice, clerk: D. Courtney, mevhanic, WL. Cowan, 
assistant general manager-Lahor Relations: W. A. Har 
rison, conductor: Harvey, carman: J. Jones, gang 
boss; 8. Jones, stockman: B. J. Liberty, section stock 
man; Q.1.. Moreland, mechanic; W. J. O°Rourke, clerk: 
V. L. Paradoski, foreman; VL. Pilyreen, conductor; H. 
G. Robinson, equipment installer: J.B. Rud, machinist 
L. J. Sykora, freight inspector; J, Villanseva, curman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: H. H. Ardoin, locomotive 
engineer: L. Breaux, clerk:V. Janice, laborer: 1. Kile 
buck, switchman: A. J. Mire, foreman: W. A. Romero, 
vardmaster; J. 8. Theriot, conductor. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS 
F.C. Amburgey, senior rate clerk: J. R. Arenasand €.R. 
Blackford, clerks: P. J. Fitzgerald, conductor; M. Flo- 
res, sheetmetal worker: C. Flwens, motor truck operator; 
E. H. Grimaud, machinist: J. M. Gonzales, relfer; BM. 
Harwell, switchman: K, Hughes and GK. Huston, foce- 
motive engineers: G. J. Johnson, conductor: D.M. Kerr. 
swuchman; A.M. Kmiotek, crew dispatcher; C. 
Llamas, truck driver; J. M. MeCulloch, clerk: Re E: 
ster. carman; E. W. Moyer, machinist: G. E. Murray, 
electrician: M. F, Pando, faborer; C. W. Penney, assis 
tant chief clerk: GL, Phillips, clerk: BLK. Provencio, 
foreman; VG. Ramires, laborer; Ry W. Senesac, clerk: 
J.D. Seaton, sardmaster: DD. Slayte, switchman: Ee Re 
Spencer, motor track operatar: M.R, Stearman, focr 
mative engincer: HV Sylvester, clerk: C. W. Tilley, cur 
penter; A. "Prammell, turntuble operator: C. Watson, 
fire! ail attendant: RoE. Whalen, brakeman; T. Yanez, 
lubores 

OREGON DIVISION: 
J.C, Blurton, locomotive etiyincer 
R. W. Carpenter, clerk: TG. Conw: 
Hargrove, locomotive engineer: P-L. Houston and R. 
Lozano, luburers: J. Mabes, cur inspector; Moore, 
mechanic, $. Neveres, laborer. D. D. Nickles, wire chief: 
J. W. Pinney, clerk: K, Robertson, jripefitter: C 
Shank, B&B supervisor: riber. clerk: A. J. 'tro- 
dan, signatman 


Larson and BLM. Lin, 


E. Beeratt, engine foreman: 
AL. Butler, agent 
. car inspector: B. 


‘TO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
R. Abarea, clerk: M. Caldwell, switchman 
Croft, curman: WH. Ewing, locomotive en 
Fowler, conductar: W. Glenn, clerk, W. DL 
rud, engine foreman: D. M. Guidi, machinist welder; 
M,C. Hammett. clerk: KM. Howkand, weéder: C. We 
Habtala, machinist: BL. Kerr, conductor: P. J, Lisnich, 
electrician: T. R. Mare, switchman; T. L. Modesto, fa 
horer: BM. Radas, carman: B.C. Roldan, electrician; 
T. B. Simpkins, conductor; C. H. Stark, machinist 
welder: WIL. Lopti, hit rruck operate 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION; FM. Botsford, A. D. 
Rutts and PLE. Caraway, clerks: D. J. Goodrich, car 
inspector: WE. Hanmer and A. W. Johnson, sssitchmen 
R. D. Kirksey, electrician: R. N. McBride, clerk: J. 
MeCoy, switchman; C,H. Meyer and ED. Parker, 
conductors: M. R. Renfro, carman:; Rodrigue 
carpenter 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: W. H. Barsotti, carmen: 
J.P. Duran, laborer: R. F. Freeman, signal inspector: 
FS. Friston, moter truck operator: Ve F. Haley, urility 
supervisor, FM. Hart, switchman, B. W. Lane, engine 
foreman: 
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TUCSON DEVISION 


Adkiny, traveling me 
chante H. Anrparan and V. Carillo, car inspectors: 1. C. 
Bagley, locomotive engineer: H.C, Caudill, bulldozer 
operator, C. M, Chacon, welder: K. B, Campitan, clerk; 
XN. Frauste, laborer; M,C. Gkassel, locomotive en 
G. Le. Hara, foreman: J.T. Houston, brakeman: 
Huston and J. We Nash, doconiative engineers: Me 
‘Tarango, carman; PLA. Vilbeandt, sardmaster; K. M. 
Watker, trait dispatcher 
WESTERN DIVISION 
NL OE. Boy: agent, D. A. Claward, brakeman: Pb. 
Crossgrove aad J. R. Essich, conductors: NAL George- 
los, srichinan: C. W. Hayes, laborer: V. J. Houser, 
clerk: S. Jackson, motor iruck operator; GON. Jaquez, 
welder: S. Jimines, laborer: VT. Mercado, foreman: D. A. 
Murphy, clerk: E. B Padovan, electrician: D. M. Perez, 
agent: RAL S Stone, mechame: 


d. Arce, engine foreman, 


ur, miachinine: We 


mechanic 


Stuckey, faburer; ¥, Swyzert, 
TON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: 
conductor; Ey Byrd, machin 
focomotive engine 
Leonard, clerk; 

chine operator: WM. 
tor operator, He MW 
brough, clerk. Kansas City Division: € 


kK, Moore, laborer; F 


T. Beg 


. Barron, 
aperaor: J. M. Duckett, 
J. J. Kimmet, yardiaster: He De 
nders, ma- 
ith. fireman: J. G. Waters, rrac- 
field, electrician; J. R. Var- 


fabarer; R, A, Betros, clerks FP. Lemoine, conductor; 


C.D. May, fireman: D.D, Tuck, clerk 

THE PMT SYSTE: 
Los Angeles, D. Humph 
tration, Burlingume; R. Le 


Portland. 


js H. AL Cox, assistant foreman, 
ye vive president adminis 
Stokes, area sales munager: 


OTHERS: S$. Rosas, laborer, NWP; M,C, Sweeney, 


chief clerk-Marketing and Sules, Chicago. 


Steam locomotive SP 4449 will work 
hard to hold onto its reputation as the 
| “most beautiful engine in the world” 
| when it leaves Portland on a two-moath- 
long run to New Orleans and back. 

The excursion will be operated by the 
Pacific Northwest Chapter of the 
National Railway Historical Society 
based in Portland. Tickets between key 
stopover points are being sold through 
iocal chapters of the historical society. 

SP 4449, which SP donated to the 
City of Portland in 1954, will pull a full 
train of “Daylight” cars in their famous 
orange. red, white and black livery. 

The “World's Fair Daylight” will ar- 
rive at the Louisiana International Ex- 


To the Fair 


May5 = iv. Portland 8:00 a.m. 

Ar. Klamath Fails 5:30 p.m. 

May 6 Klamath Fails 8:00 a.m. 

i Sacramento 6:00 p.m 

May 8 Sacramento 9:00 a.m. 

San Francisco 2:15 p.m. 

May 11 San Francisco 7:30 a.m. 

Fresno 4:30 p.m. 

May 12 Fresno 8:00 a.m. 

Los Angeles 5:45 p.m. 

May 15 Los Angeles 8:30 a.m 

Yuma 3:30 p.m 

May 16 Yuma 9:00 a.m 

Phoenix 1:36 p.m 

May 18 Phoenix 8:30.a.m 

Tucson Noon 

} May 19 Tucson 9:00 a.m 

j Ei Paso. S15p.m 

i May 21 El Paso 9:00 a.m 

} Alpine 2:00 p.m 

: May 22 Alpine 8:00 a.m 

t San Antonio 6:00 p.m 

| May 24 San Antonio 8:30 a.m 

i Heuston 2:00 p.m 

May 27 Houston 8:30 a.m 

Dallas 4:30 p.m 

May 31 Dallas 8:00 a.m 

Houston 4:00 p.m 

dune + Houston 8:30 a.m 

Lafayette 2:30 p.m 

\ dune 2 Lafayette 8:30 a.m 

: New Orleans 1:06 p.m 
i 
| 


World’s Fair Daylight—Sure to Delight 


position of 1984 in New Orlcans on June 
2 to herald “The City of Portland, Ore- 
gon Day at the Fair.” 

The train’s 29-day schedule includes 
overnight stops along the route. It will 
remain on display at some of these stops 
for periods ranging between one and 
three days. 

SP Locomotive Engineer Doyle Mc- 
Cormack, who rebuilt the engine twice 
before and was the engineer for both the 
American Freedom Train and a round- 
trip excursion to Sacramento and Los 
Angeles in 1980, again heads the recon- 
struction effort. He will also be the en- 
gineer for the excursion. 


»..and back 


June9 Lv. New Orleans 8:00 a.m. 
Ar Houston 5:45 p.m. 
Jun 10 Houston 8:30 a.m. 
San Antonio 2:00 p.m. 
June 11 San Antonio 8:00 a.m. 
Alpine 6:00 p.m. 
June 12 Alpine 12:30 p.m. 
EI Paso 5:30 p.m. 
dune 14 EF) Paso 8:00 a.m. 
Tucson 4:00 p.m. 

June 15 Tucson Noon 
Phoenix 3:30 p.m. 
dune 16 Phoenix 8:30 a.m 
Yuma 1:00 p.m. 
June 17 Yuma 8:00 a.m. 
Los Angeles 4:00 p.m. 
dune 19 Los Angeles 8:30 a.m. 
San Luis Obispo 4:00 p.m. 
June 20 San Luis Obispo 8:00 a.m. 
San Francisco 3:00 p.m. 
June 21 San Francisco 9:15 a.m, 
Sacramento 2:30 p.m. 
June 23 Sacramento 8:00 a.m, 
Klamath Falts 6:00 p.m. 
June 24 Ktamath Falis 8:00 a.m 
Portland 5:30 p.m. 
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DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioner: N. W. 
eral freight and passenger agent. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: Y. P. 
Birdies, console operator: PL W. Koenig. clerk. Pen- 
sioners: $8. §. Bean, head clerk: B. A. Chapman, office 
manager: H. D. Edwards. chief clerk-Traffie: V. 8. 
Guthrie, agents account clerk: B. R. Howard, general 
claims manager: J. ¥. Kwight, assistant chief clerk- 
Engineering: C. M. Lombardera, printer machine oper- 
ator, RR. Lupori, head clerk: B. M. Phal, timekeeper: 
R.C, Smith, land agent 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLA! - 
Cobb, clerk: D. Foster, track laborer; J. K. White, avst, 
internal auditor: P,P. Zenon, laborer-driver, Pensioners: 
A. Babin, boilermaker helper: E. Bayee, car inspector; 
T.H. Broaddus, chief clerk-Auditor of Dishursements: 
G. Chaves, faborer; P.M. Christian, electrician helper 
J. E. Coffey, switchman, A. Cox, clerk: W. L. Fagley, 
superintendent of Communications; C, Flowers, laborer; 
C. Followell, car inspector: R. Frantis, carpenter fore- 
nian; H. KE. Grohosky, spectal assistant-bnternodal Ser- 
vices: E. D, Hall, crew dispatcher; K. W, Hiltbrunner, 
clerk: TB. Holley, building superintendent; J. L. Law 
son, carpenter: Mack. 


Smith, gen- 


Loveless, car inspector: 


J. Martinez and HL. MeNeal, laborers; KE. Parker, ma 
chinist; Me Parrish, waiter; Av R. Pavey, chief clerk 
Freight Claims: 'T. Phillips, engine foreman; J. S. Queen, 
machinist; R. H. Quick, brakeman; G. R. Radetski, 
clerk: 


I. Ramirez, machinist; A. Rodriguez, laborer: 
er, signal maintainer: J. ski, car trac 
yA, Smith, 


.E, Stuermer, auto messenger clerk 
TE DIVISIOD C. Hallmark, brake 
man, C. C, Hutehison, fireman; J. R. Sandras, foce 
morive engineer: G. A. Stewart, brakeman, Pensioners: 
W. J. Benoit, foreman, N. Boutte, machinist: Re Le 
Doucet, division agent; KE. D. Fanning, switchman, P. A. 
Gajan, senior instrumentman; J. H, Heitmeier, assistant 
chief yard clerk: B. Lemariv, crossing flazman: M. ba 
wis, chief clerk: C. W. Marley, rrainmaster-Beaunont; 
C.M. Roig, clerk. T. Simmons, laborer 
DEVISION AND REPAIR PLANT 
car inspector; PG. Hernandes, rrack fore- 
man; C. W. Johnson, train dispatcher; F. Platero, track 
luborer. Pensioners: L. A. Amos, telephone operator 
W. OG, Bailey, conductor; P, Buville, machinist helpers 
5. L, Betts, (raveling motor car mechanic: A. Boyajian, 
clerk; J. W. Buford, rain clerk; LC. Canaday, conduc 
tor: W.F. Cain, engine foreman: L. H. Cobb, crew dis 
patcher; B. J. Cuni, carman: RT. Dreith, condector: 
PB. Durant, assistant terminal agent; PPL Fierro, ma- 
chinist helper: B.G. Gabbard, motorman; R. B. Gomez, 
carman helper: C. C. Gray, baitermaker; A. J. Howard, 
district freight and passenger agent-Glendale: EJ 
son, brakeman; FB. L. Jackson, waiter: We G. LaGette, 
inspector-DP&LS: A. M. LaRose, car foreman; La J. 
Mathias, swirehman: C. 1. Monson, store helper, A.W, 
Montgomery, vard clerk: Nv B Nelwig, sheet meral 
worker; J. R. Olivas, foreman; H. O, Otto, hosile 
J. Ramirez, stevedore: W. D. Roberts, electrician: F 
Robinson, moror truck operator; K. V. Russell, brake- 
man: J.Towrie, heud baggage clerk: B. Vasquez, curman 
helper: FS. West, brakeman; HE. Wisdom, chief car 
clerk: 1. Ve. Wyatt, arder filler 

OREGON DIVISION: J. E. Girard, clerk” Pen- 
sioners: ©. E. Anderson, machinist helper; R. Te Asher, 
conductor: H.C. Bates, water service mechanic: We E 
Brant, locomotive engineer: J. 1. Chadsey, clerk: J. W. 
Coggins, crew dispatcher: E.G, Conley, carpenter: AA. 
Devonshire, freight clerk: E. 8. Dirrett, water service 
foreman; A, V.. Elledge, signal maintainer; L. 0). Gill, 
conductor: Fd. nand C. W. Hite. carpenters; AL A. 
Harrison, conductor; R. R. Houston, relegrapher: R.H. 
Kreeger, carman: D arsen, manager sales 
administration-Traffic Narramore, conductor: 
S.L. Nash, carmun: BE. M. Oathes, foreman: C. O. 
Owen, muchine operator; PLR. Reid, stution clerk: 
M. Salter und M. Sanches, fuborers: W nford, 
locomotive engineer: §. E, Smith, conductor: S. Fobar. 
foreman: H. A, Twombley, switchnan: S. L Whetsta 
machinist; We H. White. lineman; L, B. Wolter, engine 
foreman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PL » Leggett. switch foreman; J. K. Nash, 


conductor: E. C. Puryear, train clerk. Pensioners: R. 
Alexander, laborer; R. L. Allen, machinist foreman: 
E. D, Bertolani, switchman; G. Borghesi, machinist 
helper: M. Brushia, Boilermaker; J. 3. Coronado, fa- 
borer; J. C. DiSano, foreman; A, W. Drew, ticket clerk- 
cashier; L. G. Forbes, laborer; C. Furtado, carman; 
R. M. Garcia, boilermaker: T. Guerra, fest rack oper- 
ator: M. Gutierrez, transfer table operator; C. Heninger, 
janitor: DV. Heryford and C. F. Hollis, conductors; 
D, D. Hooper, electrician; J. P. Jones, carpenier; L, T. 
Leal, pipefitter; E. O. Lee, sheet metal worker; C. Le 
Lewis and J. R. Micheletti, conductors; C. L. McAmish, 
brakeman: L. B. Ochoa, section stockman; J. M. Nevarez 
and B. G. Quesada, faborers; R. E. Reed and R. L. 
Roark, locomotive engineers; T. Rivera, motor truck 
operator; 3. T. Rogers, conductor; T. P. Wickman, 
electrician; L. E. Wyatt, car inspector; €. W. Yates, 
conductor. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: W. D. 
Adams, foreman: R. 1. Casillas, laborer; R. M. 
DeLoach, M. E. Fleetwood and J. R. Fletcher, condic- 
iors: 'T. Guerra, laborer: J.D. Hankins, brakeman; 1 
Hudson, conductor; C. E, Madrigalez, carpenter: G. 
Medlock and C. N. Myers, locomotive engineers. J. 
Merritt, brakeman; C. ©. Perkins, fork lift crane oper- 
ator; A. Owens and A. Ribera, laborers: J. Rheay, con- 
ductor; C. A. Settle, telegrapher: C, Stadler, car in- 
spectar; B. F. Thompson, foreman; L. R. Thomas and 
M. Zurita, faborers. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: D. G, Marquez, machin 

ist. Pensioners: F. H. Clark, air compressor operator: 
A. A. Ghusco, switchman: B. B. Hoadley, roundhouse 
Servantes, laborer, 
J. 8. Nevarez, car inspector: 
A.C. Valdez. freight carman, Pensioners: Q. P. Allen, 
brakeman; F. M. Archuleta, stutionary fireman; J. T. 
Bennett, investigator; R. G. Binnion and H. L. Chap- 
pell. locomotive engineers: F. §. Castano, clerk: H.W. 
Clark, conductor: L. Elebario, couch cleaner: Ro De 
Ellis, trainmaster's clerk; A. R, Felix, pipefiser, W.R. 
Godfrey, switchman; P. Gomer, tender iruckman helper: 
S..L. Gomez, freight carman welder; M. C. Hardin, 
assistant chief yard clerk; M. C. Harper, conductor, C. 8. 
Hoover, locomotive engineer; J. A. Islas, switchman: 
M, Leyva, track foreman; Lang, conductor: R. Ve 
Lopes, carman; J. Love faborer: J.J. Mace, roundhouse 
foreman; O. M. Manabeimer, car foreman's clerk: 
FE. Ontiveros, freight carman; M. Portillo, machinist: 
J. L. Reyes, curmun helper: B, Romero, laborer: 
N. Shaw, locomotive engineer: E. J. Stacer, drafisman: 
L. O. Stanley, cngine foreman; R. Telles, laborer: A. H. 
Wakefield, conductor: W.1.. Welsh, fireman 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. C. Pierce, carman: T. G. 
‘Traynor, clerk. Pensioners: L. H. Adams, relegrapher- 
clerk: EB. Andrews, laborer, G. C. Armijo, claim ad- 
justor: AWK. Atehison, engine foreman: R. E, Buckley, 
locomative engineer: F. Bulmer, M. Devlin and W. 
Devlin, carmen; C. Delorenzo, switchman: E. L. Eads. 
telegrapher clerk: A. T. Farina, engine foreman; He A. 
Forney. carman: B. Garrett, waiter: T. H. Garrison, 
clerk: J.P. Hogan, assistant foreman; M. A. Jensen, 
vardmaster: W, F. Jones, brakeman; T. D. Kennedy, 
switchman: &. Ladou, laborer: J. $. Layne, brakeman: 
HD. MeCuistion, switchman, B.D, Miller, clerk: G. W. 
Montgomery, safety officer: F. Morales, laborer; 0. Nor 
wood, siifchman: A. ines, brakeman; F.M. Padilla, 
machine operator, ML, Pearigen, ticket clerk: A. Piggee, 
chair car porte . Reed, assistant chief clerk: dB 
iley, locomotive engine 
nders, switclman: M. R 


ler, conductor: J. We 
ler, assistant head file clerk: H.C. Rowlands, clerk: 


HL. W. Rosser and 1 
+ Sena, laborer; RJ 
son, cabineimaker; C, 
Vaughn, car foreman; 
Walls, switchman; Leb. Wardle, conductor 

COVTON BELT: A. J. Farris, bridgeman; J.C, 
Moore, locomotive engineer Pensioners: PLR. Gitfin, 
lucomative engineer; We R. Martin, general foreman. 
Mechanical, Texarkana; W.L. Peerett, signalman: J. We 
Stuart, conductor 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: 1. 
Marsh, conductor, L. 1, Sanders, shovel engine 
Supon, agent 

OTHERS: Pensioners 
SPIDCo., Houston, J. 
Korbel, car inspector 


chroeder, docomotive engine 


Timmons, head car . 
Mar, couch cleaner; MLL. 


C. Abshier, aree manager, 
Figueroa. track walker: 


LOUISIANA 
WORLD EXPOSITION 


NEW ORLEANS. MAY 12-NOV. 111984 


The World's Fair—the great celebration of the 
20th Century—opens on May 12 in New Or- 
leans. The Fair, which runs through November 
11, will spotlight the rivers and ports of the 
world. The 82-acre site situated next to the 
Mississippi River near New Orleans’ central 
business district will include foreign, state 
and industry pavilions with interesting and in- 
formative exhibits. The U.S. pavilion display 
will include the Space Shuttle “Enterprise.” 
Steam locomotive $P4449 will be at the Fair 
starting June 2 for one week only. 


Special discount tickets for SP employees are 
available if you order them by April 30. Fill out 
the form below and send it, along with your 
payment, to the address indicated. This offer 
is good only until April 30. 


Orders must be mailed no later than April 30, 1984. 


(please pr 
Name: 
Address: 
City: 
Phone:Home{ } 
Business{ ) 
Quantity 


ee One-Day tickel{s} @si $ 
Two Consecutive Day ucket(s) @ $23.00 = $ 

$ 

§ 


State. Zip. 


Postage & Handling 
Total (Prices inciude all taxes) = 
Children through 3 years of age are admitted FREE. 
MAIL TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Complete this order blank and return with payment to. 


The Louisiana World Exposition 
PO. Box 61238 
New Orleans, LA 70158 


2 weeks tor processing 


Ploase 
Admission entitles the visitor to free use of the monorail 
around the site and eniry to all pavilions, exhibits and 
virtually all regularly scheduled entertainment. There will 
be a separate charge for amusement rides. special enter 
tainment events and the Treasures of the Vatican Art 
Exhibit. All prices, policies and programs are subject to 
change without notice. 


For further World's Fair information: call (504) 525-FAIR, 
orwrite The 1984 World's Fair, PO. Box 1984, New Orleans, 
LA 70158 


The 1984 World's Fair will be a once ina ifetime 
experience that you and your family won't want to miss. 
More than 20 nations have announced participation. 


The Vatican Pavilion will feature major works of art trom the 
Vatican collection 


Over 50,000 hours of entertainment are being designed 
for Fairgoers of aliages. There will be a fabulous spectrum 
of live music, dance, drama, and other entertainment 
performed on 22 stages. 


Moving? 

Please report changes of ad- 
dress on form C.S. 2520 
(available from your chief 
clerk) and send to Super- 
visor, Personnel Services, 
Southern Pacific, One Mar- 
ket Plaza. San Francisco, 
Calif. 94105. 
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and Bruce Bergrnan 


foo 


The camera's long exposure blurs the trailers on the West Coast Super Pix as it leaves Po 


2 ae ; 


Just Super 


The “West Coast Super Pig” is our new 
intermodal schedule that’s hauling high- 
priority, time-sensitive commodities 
between the Pacific Northwest and Los 
Angeles. 


Loading trailers for the Super Pig at East Port- 
land's Intermodal Center are (left to right): Pat 
Ryan, manager-intermodal sales; Ron Fritch, 
area manager-intermodal servic 
Staudt, crane ground-control operator. 


and Ray 


rtland’s Brooklyn Yard. 


The “Super Pig's” expedited service, 
which began in February, is competitive 
with truck schedules and faster than any 
other railroad. It makes the trip in 35 
hours along SP’s direct route from Port- 
land and Eugene to Los Angeles. Trailers 
are unloaded at our new Spring Street 
Intermodal Center in Los Angeles. This 
St million facility was opened last 
November to increase capacity in the Los 
Angeles area. 

Intermodal traffic has been one of the 
fastest growing segments of business for 
railroads in the 80s. Last year SP out- 
performed the industry average for the 


second year in a row with a 26 percent 
increase in carloadings. a 


Southern Pacific Bulletin 
One Market Plaza 
San Francisco, CA 94105 
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